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EXTRACT FROM “RELIGION IN PUBLIC | I use the words moral and spiritual to- 
SCHOOLS.” ‘gether. They always belong together, though 
BY WM. G@ ELIOT. ‘the word spiritual looks more especially to 
The problem of education in this country | the religious side of the question. For there 
is a very difficult one, and as yet very far/is no morality to be trusted, either in the in- 
from being settled. On the one hand, all| dividual or in the community, without re- 
persons, however skeptical abont religious | ligion. Law implies a law-giver, and viola- 
truths and ethical systems, admit that the| tion of law implies and demands a penalty. 
moral education of the young and of the |“ The fool hath said in his heart there is no 
whole community is the most essential. That | God.” Nobody but a fool could say it, and 
without it the best intellectual culture and | even he can hardly believe it. Our mora 
the widest diffusion of knowledge are of little | and religious nature, the conscience, the soul, 
practical value. The moral education, we|our longings after immortality, tell us of 
say, by which we mean our education as re-| God, and that to Him we are thoroughly 
sponsible beings; the inculcation of princi-| and perfectly responsible. Moreover, our 
ne of right and justice; the subjection of | whole moral development depends upon what 
uman appetites and desires to the laws of|we think about God, and upon our interpre- 
temperance ; the training of the young to | tation of His will. Our whole nature is soon 
the maturity of self-restraint ; the develop- | modified, changed, created, by the object of 
ment in their hearts and lives of what we|our worship. The best way, therefore, and I 
may properly call divine, that is to say the | believe the only way, to make general educa- 
spiritual element of their nature. No amount) tion profitable to the attainment of life’s 
of knowledge can make a useful or happy | higher uses, is to conjoin it, to incorporate it, 
man or woman. Refinement and vice, and|to make it coincident with, positive, re- 
therefore misery, are not inconsistent with | ligious instruction. 
each other. The mind may be fully stored} But here, on the other hand, comes in the 
with knowledge, while the heart is equally | difficulty. Secular education in this coun- 
well stored with selfishness and wicked de-|try, not only in the public schools, but in 
sire. It is, therefore, by no means a certain | many others, is carefully and by authority 
good to establish schools everywhere, and to/| separated from special religious training. So 
ing all children into them; it depends} far as rules and regulations go, there is 
chiefly upon what kind of schools they are as|scarcely any place left in the school-room 
to their moral and spiritue] influence. where God, or Christ, or the soul’s responsi- 
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bility, is required to be spoken of. If you 
take the theory of our public schools, they 
are capable of becoming as nearly Godless 
as schools can be. Morality may be taught, 
and moral philosophy belongs, no doubt, to 
the curriculum of study; but it must be 
taught very cautiously to avoid offense. In 
fact, everything that touches religion or re- 
ligious obligation is, theoretically, and toa 
great extent literally, excluded A man who 
is an absolute infidel, if there is such a 
being, an atheist, a denier of spiritual exist- 


ence and thé possibility of it, might be a| 


teacher, under our public school system, al- 
most without feeling embarrassed or out of 
place. 

Now we are ready to admit, although it 
seems to increase the difficulty, that to a 
great extent this is unavoidable. The only 
alternative would be a division of the public 


funds, and the establishment of sectarian | 


schools. These would fall very quickly under 


the contro! of particular churches, and as a. 


matter of course under the clergy, an ar- 
rangement that would soon lead to the per- 
version of our whole American system, and 
to a fatal change‘ in the spirit of American 
society. 


We are also ready to admit that where 


direct religious instruction is given in secular 
schools it seldom amounts tomuch. It is apt 
to be very poor instruction. The best teachers 
are often unable, or unwilling, to give it. It 
isa disturbing rather than a helping influ- 
ence, and generally, instead of making re- 
ligion attractive, renders it distasteful to the 
scholar. The secular school is not a favora- 


ble place for specific, religious instruction. ' 


Theology is an engrossing subject, and 
teachers of theology, whether priests or 
ministers, are seldom moderate in their de- 
* mands. Any school into which direct re- 
ligious instruction is introduced to such an 
extent as to be efficacious, will, probably, 
lose its rank in everything else. In educa- 
tion, asin all things, there*must be divisions 
of labor, if you would secure good laborers 
and good results. 

How then is religion to be taught? That 
is the problem to be solved. How are chil- 
dren to be educated in the principles of 
Christian morality and Christian faith? The 
ready answer to which I assent, so far as it 
goes, points to the Sunday-school and te the 
church. No one can value these agencies 
more highly than I do, and they were never 
more important than now. But, after all, 
they are only an imperfect and occasional 
influence, and not enough to depend npon 
as the sole agency in the moral and religious 
education of the young. 

There must be some method of bringing 
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the religious influence to bear upon the child 
always, from morning till night, so that it 
shall be an atmosphere in which he lives, 
and from which he can never escape. How 
shall this be gained, and from what souree 
can it come? Our answer is, first, from dj. 
rect parental instruction and influence; and, 
secondly, from the indirect influence of the 
secular school. Of the first of these J shal] 
scarcely speak now. Direct parental influ. 
ence, and especially maternal influence, is the 
absolutely essential thing, without which we 
can do nothing, and having it, may almost 
| dispense with everything else. 

{ The Christian mother has her child’s soul 
land character almost in her own absolute 
|keeping. The degree of her responsibility 
imay well startle her when she first thinks oft, 
| For her child’s sake, if not for her own, she 
‘should continually endeavor to live near to 
God, and in sympathy with everything pure 
and good. All other Christian agencies, 
whatever they may be, are insignificant com- 
pared with the mother’s work in shaping her 
child’s destiny for time and eternity. The 
ministrations of the church are thrown away 
unless they reach the mother’s heart to make 
her the missionary of truth and righteous 
ness. Here is our great hope. The world is 
full of absurd theories, and it would some 
times seem that women are getting spoiled 
for their proper work in the pursuit of prizes 
which they may not, and probably never 
will, gain. But still I believe that the 
moral and intellectual elevation of women, 
which belongs to the civilization of this nine 
teenth century, is preparing her for the better 
performance of the duties that belong to her 
providential sphere. There may be some 
nonsense and vagaries, by the way, and in- 
,tellectually crazed women may advocate 
\ facility of divorce, or cast contempt upon 
that Christian faith which alone secures them 
, in the enjoyment of their just rights; but we 
are willing to trust the maternal instincts 
and the religious tendencies which belong 
to every thoughtful woman’s heart. These 
will correct the follies in due time, and the 
full benefit of her enlarged culture will then 
be gained. 

One other dependence for the reiigious 
education of the young remains. It is the 
indirect, perhaps unconscious, but pervading 
and controlling influence of the secular 
school-room—the same school room from 
which, as we have already said, all sectarian 
influence ‘and all theological instruction are 
excluded. Nor is there anything inconsist 
ent in this apparent contradiction of terms, 
for the strongest religious influence, in the 
profoundest sense of religion, is always 1m- 
parted, not by words and lessons, but bv he 
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unspoken force of character. This is true 
not only of the secular teacher, but of the 
clergyman himself, whose express business is 


to teach religion. His particular creed he 
must teach verbally, and prove it by argu- 
ment; but his religion, his faith in God, his 
personal allegiance to the law of God, can 
be transferred to those whom he teaches only 
by the power of personal sympathy, by the 
magnetic and irresistible influence of mind 
upon mind, of character upon character. 
The truly religious man or woman, holding 
the relation of teacher, scarcely needs to say 
one word upon the subject of religion in 
order to impress it upon thuse who are taught. 
It passes to them and takes possession of 
them in the same manner in which correct 
taste and goud manners are imparted, the 
best teachers of which always give the few- 
est rules. The few words that need to be 
spoken are of the simplest and most general 
nature, aud I believe that a judicious teacher, 
if his highest aim were to mould the charac- 
ter of his pupils in accordance with Christian 
principles, would feel himself embarrassed, 
rather than assisted, by being required to 
give set lessons upon religion, as he does in 
geography and grammar. All that we need, 
therefore, to make our common school sys- 
tem perfect, so far as the moral training of 
children is concerned, is to provide teachers 
with minds and characters deeply imbued 
with religious faith.— The Christian Register. 
ssccsaalliiiiac 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“THERE IS A REST FOR THE PEOPLE OF GOD.” 


In meditating upon this Scriptural text, 
we must be aware of the necessity of there 
being a work for us to perform, ere we can 
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of trials and afflictions which are apportioned 
unto him. He knows that so long as he is a 
pilgrim on the earth, he must combat with 
the various temptations and besetments which 
surround him; he also knows that, by pa- 
tiently laboring to perform the work assigned 
him by his God, he will possess the Christian’s 
humble hope, that by persevering to the end 
the crown will be his. He can recall those 
precious words from Holy Writ, given for 
our encouragement, that “the battle is not to 
the strong, or the race to the swift, but to him 
who holdeth out to the end;” and we doubt 
not such an one, a devoted servant of the 
Most High, is favored at seasons to feel an 
assurance that a mansion is prepared for him 
eternal in the heavens, and thus he is per- 
mitted to have a foretaste of the “joys to 
come.” S. M. H. 


iia a 

“DOING WHAT OTHERS WILL NOT DO.” 
BY F. A. NOBLE. 

“Why do you worry yourself, and well- 


said one man to another, not long ago, whom 
he found engaged in what would ordinarily 
be accounted an irksome, thankless task. 
“ Because,” was the prompt reply, “I have 
trained myself into the habit of doing what 
others will not do.” It was a rare answer. 
And it made my eyes swim to think how 
there had been poured into those few words 
the very essence of all genuine Christian love. 

There are two classes of duties which it is 
very hard to get done. 

One is the little things which are so insig- 
nificant as to attract no attention and win no 
recognition, aad which are, nevertheless, so 
important that the machinery of life is set 


| 
| nigh wear the life out of you in these things ?” 


attain this “blessed rest.” The soul must | ajar and clogged in all its movements if they 


first labor to overcome the many evil passions 
and propensities to which we are subject be- 
fore it is prepared to become a recipient of 
this blessed state. To accomplish this great 
work, we must fervently pray to Him who 
seeth the heart, and is cognizant of every 
aspiration therefrom, that He will strengthen 
us to subdue our enemies (those of our own 
household). We must frequently retire to our 
closet, apart from the bustle of the world, 
there to seek counsel of Him who is ever 
ready to assist those who put their trust and 
confidence in Him, remembering the promise, 
“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength ;” also, that “If we draw nigh 
unto God, He will draw nigh unto us,” and 
many other texts of similar import, which are 
full of comfort to the Christian traveller. 

How consoling is the language, “ There is 
arest for the people of God,” to the weary 
traveller, whose face is turned heavenward, 
and who, at times, is bowed under the weight 


| are not carefully attended to. 

The other is the repulsive, disagreeable 
services, from which most men shrink, and 
from which all would shrink were they not 
impelled to them by a well-trained spirit of 
self-denial and fidelity. 

And “ the rarity of Christian charity under 
the sun ” is not more marked and lamentable 
than is the absence of this disposition from 
the world. After all these long centuries of 
the “ God with us ” ; after all this leavening of 
the heart of humanity with the sweet influen- 
ces of the Gospel; after all this studying of 
the precepts and of the life of the Son of 
Man; after all this experience of the blessed- 
ness of sacrifice, it is still the customary and 
pleasant and easy and noticeable things which 
men and women are most eager to do. If 
there be hard tasks to perform, and unosten- 
tatious services to render, and thankless duties 
to discharge, excuses are sought, evasions 
are practiced, and the whole, if possible, is 
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turned over to other hards. The struggle is | are many, instead of few, who are willing t 
to find the smooth, crossless ways of life. | do what others will not. There must be leg 


There is little willingness to do the obscure, 
unpleasant, and outwardly unrewarding of- 
fices of affection and faith. Selfishness rules. 
What is wanted is, more of the considerate 
supplemental love, indicated in the phrase 
“ doing what others will not do.” The love 
which holds itself ready to repair damages; 
the love which watches, and hurries to sup- 
ply deficiencies ; that replenishes the oil in 
wasted, flickering lamps, whose needs others 
do not observe ; that binds up bruises which 
else would be neglected ; that whispers com- 
fort in hearts whose desolateness the most 
overlook ; that carries light into souls where 
some secret doubt, unsuspected of the many, 
overclouds and glooms, into rooms where 
some unpublished sorrow has brought dark- 
ness; that stands back until others have 
chosen the service which accords with inclina- 
tion, and then, with true heart and hand, 
takes up the unpopular work and does what 
otherwise would be left undone—this is the 
kind of love for which the hour pleads; for it 
is of the Master’s own infinite love, and one 
who walks in the grace of it, and breathes its 
atmosphere, and lives a life which witnesses 
to its regnancy in the soul, knows what it is 
to have “ the kingdom of God within.” 
Of the kind of love that is conspicuous on 
arade-days; that will smile complacently so 
Seg it can sit in the highest seat in the 
synagogue ; that clamors for acknowledgment, 
and straightway turns into something quite 
other than love if it does not get acknowledg- 
ment on the spot; that will press the cup 
fondly to the lips so long as its cuntents min- 
ister a delight to the senses, but dashes it has- 
tily down so soon as there is any taste of bit- 
terness in it; that will go out into the beau- 
tiful sunshiny fields to gather flowers, but, 
when it is suggested that they be borne away 
to lend cheer and fragrance to sick-rooms, 
politely declines the overture in favor of 
somebody else ; that stretches out the hand 
to take, rarely ever opens it to give; that 
will yield assent to any teaching of duty so 
long as it can sit with clean hands and slip- 
pered feet, and be played upon with dulcet 
strains ; but when hard, grimy work is to be 
done, and rough, thorny ways are to be trod- 
den, has that very convenient gospel in which 
all is liberty and nothing is self-denial—of 
this whimsical, spasmodic mock love there is 
altogether too much. Better that every vest- 
ige of it were turned over to that remorseless 
fate which sooner or later awaits all shams 
and pretenses whatsoever. 
Real, dutiful love, however, can never be 
in excess. And the reformation and evan- 
gelization of the world will linger until there 
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crowding about and scheming for places of 
honor and reward and ease. The lowly 
places, where good deeds done stand but 
small chance of securing trumpeting from 
house-tops, and where toil must consent to 
without any earthly emolument—the places 
where seeds are to be scattered, though it ig 
mora'ly certain that only other hands cap 
reap the harvest—are the ones which need to 
be filled, and which are very hard to get 
filled. 

Here is visiting to be done. It is not very 
trying to go into homes where the appoint- 
ments are elegant, and the manners are cul- 
tivated, and the children are sweet, and the 
welcomes are courteous. Any number of 
people stand ready to cross such thresholds, 
But who will go into the straitened homes 
where everything wears the air of the daily 
toil by which the daily bread is earned ?—into 
the homes where there is rudeness, it may be 
uncleanliness, possibly the repulsiveness of 
dissipation? Who will do what others will 
not ? 

Here is money to be raised. One after an- 
other, in a group of ten, will say: “I will 
give,” and “I will give,” and “I will give;” 
and they will all give. But who of the whole 
number will say: “I will solicit.” No. The 
“begging,” as it is contemptuously called, is 
the thankless, disagreeable part of the serv- 
ice. And whole circles will join in chorus 
and say: “We will not beg.” “ You must 
find somebody else to do the begging.” And, 
sure enough, somebody else has to be found. 
Who will do what others will not ? 

Here is a call for the ministration of a 
charity. “Draw on me,” says one; and “I 
will do something,” says another; ard “I 
will help you out, if there is any lack,” re 
sponds a third. And soit runs. It is not 
difficult in instances of actual distress to find 
open purses. I have yet to have my first 
experience of the failure of an appeal of this 
sort to awaken practical sympathy. But who 
will wind his way through dark alleys, and 
climb rickety stairs, to chambers where weary, 
helpless invalids lie? Who will go and sitdown 
and fora half-hour patiently breathe the stifled 
air of the narrow room where the sick widow 
watches over her sick children, and hear her 
sad plaint; and, in return for her -story of 
sorrow, give her along with material aid, 
the cheer of brave encouraging words and 
the strength of a stout, warm heart? Ah! 
What a multitude of finely-dressed ladies and 
gentlemen are seen suddenly shaking their 
heads! What is the matter? Why, this 
giving of personal sympathy, this actual im- 
parting of something out of one’s own life to 
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another life, is the most trying and costly of 
all giving. . There is no possible giving, in- 
deed, that is at all comparable to it. When 
kindly-hearted people say, “ You may have 
our money, all of it that you wish, for these 
benevolent objects,” they are entitled to much 
credit, and they shall have it. There are so 
many who will not even give of their wealth 
to help the needy. But giving has in it the 
marrow and merit of sacrifice only when it 
involves something of one’s self. And the 
































hardest of all giving is that in which time is | fi 


surrendered, and natural reluctance is con- 
quered, and the warm, healthful sympathies 
of the heart are laid down at the feet of the 
poor and despondent. Who will do what 
others will not ? 

Alas! in these and many other particulars 
of loving self devotion, and with hardly more 
exceptions in proportion than existed when 
he wrote to the Philippians, that awful indict- 
ment of the Apostle still holds good: “ For 
all seek their own, not the things which are 
Jesus Christ’s.” Not the spirit of the Mas- 
> without which no man can be His, in 
this. 

It is true of ZZim that He did what others 
could not for poor, struggling men. It is 
also true that he did what others would not 
do. These are amongst the lustrous facts of 
His earthly career. To those from whom the 


away in proud disdain He went with tender- 
est pity. It was the lost whom He sought 
out. It was to the helpless and neglected that 
He gave His Divine care. It was over the 
weak that He threw the shelter of His divine 
angen Many of the finest sayings which 
ave come down to us out of His mouth are 
those in which instruction and forgiveness 
were imparted tothe outcast. Publicans and 
sinners found open refuge in His love, and 
his strength always took on helpful forms. 
Men in His day, as in ours, thought all asso- 
ciations must have their secret in “ taste.” 
And they marveled at the vulgar inclina- 
tions which could lead one like Jesus into 
such strange fellowships. In His great love 
He was “doing what others would not do.” 
He took His place and exercised His minis- 
try at the bottom. Only “afar off” do we 
follow Him. The feet-washing is a simple 
lesson we have not yet learned. Yet there 
always have been and there still are illus- 
trious exceptions to this general self-seeking. 
In nothing was Paul more eminently a dis- 
ciple of his Lord, than in the generous way 


m which he lavished his life for the good of 
those who were in chiefest need. When he 
could be “offered upon the sacrifice and ser- 
vice of” man’s “ faith,” it was a “ joy” to him. 
All through the centuries there have been 


choice souls who were animated by the same 
divine purpose. 
have been prolific of them. And the nations 
are where they are to-day, in progress and 
civilization, because of the heroic self-abnega- 
tion with which such have flung themselves 
down on the altar of humanity. Such spirits 
exist to light up our land and time. 
one and all, these souls shall have their re- 
ward. 
and he that loseth his life, for my sake, shall 


Some of the generations 


Verily, 
“ He that findeth his life shal! lose it ; 


nd it.” 
May there not be added just one word of 


pleading for a more perfect consecration to 
the obscure and disagreeable and irksome 
tasks which confront us in our Christian life ? 
In this direction the life of the Divine One 
beckons. 
frequently than we think, shall the soul 
mount into the ecstasies of rapturous com- 
munion. 


In this service, more easily and 


Happy the man! happy the woman! on 


whose memorial tablet it can be written: 
“Here sleeps one whom Love had trained 
into the habit of doing what others would not 
do.”—The Independent. 





WE remember Dr. N. Murray, the famous 


“ Kirwan” of America, mentioning that in 
his youth he met an old disciple, ninety-one 
years of age; and, in taking leave, the vener- 
able pilgrim left with his young friend a 
charge, which he had never forgotten :— 


** Do all the good you cin, 
'’o all the people you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
And as long as you can.’’ 


If that rule were carried out by each 


Christian, it would soon change the face of 
society.— James Hamilton. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FAMILY WORSHIP. 
My mind has been of late led back to the 


days long gone by, to dwell on the religious 
experience of some of our forefathers which 


we read of in their journals, They were in 
the habit of gathering their families together 
once or twice in the day, and reading one or 
more chapters in the Holy Scriptures. I was 
led to query in my mind, how many of the 
families in our beloved Society are in this prac- 
tice? If every family would adopt the cus- 
tom of sitting down together at some conveni- 
ent time (perhaps the hour after tea would 
generally be most so), and one of the number 
would read a chapter in the New Testament, 
Proverbs, or Psalms, as inclination might 
prompt, observing afterward a few minutes’ 
solemn silence in which all might turn their 
thoughts to God, asking that He would open 
the spiritual eye to the truths they had heard, 
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and strengthen them to walk before Him ac- 
ceptably, I believe the minds of many of our 
dear young Friends would be led away from 
the foolish fashions and customs of this world, 
to seek for an inheritance in the higher life. 
A solemn inquiry to parents has also deeply 
impressed my mind. Fathers and mothers, 
have ye no meat, no spiritual food for the 
children? If ye havenone, what meaneth it? 
Will ye not look well to the cause? J. P. 
Huntingdon, Ind., 2d mo., 1871. 


_ 0... 
WHITHER GOEST THOU? 


It is common in theological discussiens to 
divide mankind into two classes—saints and 
sinners, good and bad, saved and lost. But 
it is an entirely artificial classification. It is 
wholly wrong to base a judgment concerning 
the absolute condition of men upon the place 
which they happen to occupy at any given 
time. It would be absurd to draw a line 
across the Hudson river at West Point, and 
say that all boats above that line were going 
to Albany, and all below it going to New 
York. Absolutely, a boat which is within 
ten rods of Albany, headed toward New York, 
with all steam on, is nearer New York than 
a boat close by the wharf here, which is 
headed for Albany with steam on. The river 
of life is dotted all over with precious life- 
boats ascending and descending. They were 
launched at different points, they have differ. 
ent degrees of speed ; some are propelled from 
hearts of fire within, some blown by winds of 
influence from without; some are freighted 
with five talents, some with one; some are 
started in one direction, some in another. 
Now, the church stretches her line across this 
stream at the point of conformity, and says, 
all above this are going to life, all below it 
are going to death. But God, who seeth not 
the church record but regardeth the heart, 
seeth many a feeble soul born at the very 
gates of death who has manfully set his boat 
against the stream, and is rowing with all his 
might to ascend it. He may be far, far be- 
low the church point of conformity; yea, be- 
low society’s point of propriety, and he may 
die there with his bark set toward the foun- 
tain. God will not say, “ Where were you?” 
but, “ Whither were you going?” On the 
other hand, God sees many a man born far 
above the line of church conformity, who in- 
gloriously sets his boat downward with the 
current of popularity, and although he may 
die long before he drifts past the church line, 
or society’s line, yet he is absolutely nearer 
moral death than the other who was born at 
its very door. The prodigal was really fur- 
ther from home when he stood on its threshold, 
resolved to seek a far country, than when, in 























life without making some enemies. 
who never had one, and who knows nothj 

of antagonisms, is usually of a feeble char. 
acter und irresolute will, and not unfrequently 
is incapable of forming a firm friendship, or 
of carrying out with vigor any settled purpose 
in life. 
actual presence of wrong in the world. Were 
all men equally bent on doing right, and 
equally gifted with wisdom to discern that 
right, friendly relations alone would ensue; 
but so long as good and evil coexist in the 
world, so long must there be conflict and an. 
tagonism. 
enemies of some sort as in a measure inevé 
table, in our present imperfect state, we should 
ever bear in mind that the fact proves beyond 
all question the actual presence of wrong 
somewhere, and that it also implies a duty for 
each to aim at its eradication. 
have enemies, let us at least know the origin 
of their enmity, and learn how to fulfil the 
difficult duties that such relations demand, 
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that far country, he came to himself and gaig 
“Twill arise and go to my father.”—N, 4 
Staples. 


ENEMIES. 
There are very few, if any, who pass through 
The man 


It is true that this fact is due to the 


Still, although we may regard 


If we must 


Since all enmity necessarily involves wrong, 


our first step is to discover where the wrong 


lies. Every wrong act, in proportion to its 
culpability, disturbs the harmony of the laws 
by which the universe is governed, and places 
its doer in antagonism with the good. If, 
then, we can trace anything wrong in our 
selves, as the cause of the animosity of others, 
the first step is to free ourselves from that po 
sition. Even if we only half suspect that 
some word or act of ours has awakened en- 
mity, we should promptly and courageously 
remove all suspicion of wrong on our side by 
acknowledgment and reparation. It is seldom 
the case that enmity exists all on one side. 
Generally both parties share the feeling, and 
partake of the guilt, and it is of the first im 
portance that we should seek out our portion 
and, by frank acknowledgment, place our 
selves in a true position. To conquer our 
enemies, implies the conquest of wrong, wher 
ever it may lie, and it is evidently fitting that 
this work should begin at our own doors. A 
false pride that prevents the acknowledgment 
of wrong when we are conscious of it, is but 
a counterfeit courage, that is the origin of 
much of the enmity existing in the world. 
On the other hand, we should equally avoid 
a cowardly submissiveness of spirit—that is, 
indifferent to one’s own rights, and even to 
right itself. When once convinced that no 
cause of enmity resides in our own breasts, oF 
when we have made complete acknowledg- 
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ment and reparation for all that may have | subject, which so fully accorded with my own 
existed, a true courage and self-respect de-| views that I venture to respond. I consider 
mand that we should no longer fear any con-| the changing of the first and proper name for 
sequences that may result, nor yet submit | the sake of complying with a silly fashion, an 
from faint-heartedness to what is wrong. To | ianovation on the good sense and manners of 
wrong of every shade, and in every place, | society, and an indignity to our parents, “ who 
whether in ourselves or in others, we ought | named us when we were babies.” I remember 
to maintain a firm and unblenching opposi-| when it was common to nickname children, 
tion, and when we shrink from antagonism | but the custom changed before I was of an 
to evil we have lost all true heroism. There| age to mingle in grown up society, and it 
are occasions where the simple perseverance | would then have been thought derogatory, at 
in right doing, coming in contact with the | least, to good manners, to have accosted Mary 
evil deeds of bad men, will awaken their|sucha-one as Molly, or Martha as Mattie, 
animosity, and convert them into enemies.| and se on. Trifling as the subject may ap- 
Thus, a young man frequently makes enemies | pear, might not the custom possibly involve a 
by refusing to join in vicious indulgences, or | difficulty? Suppose a child to be named 
to aid in some enterprise which his conscience | Martha, and so registered by her parents, but 
disapproves. In such a conflict right must | afterwards by common usage called Mattie ; 
finally triumph, and he who espouses its | if this register could not be found and she had 
cause, though he may be called on to suffer | became an orphan, could not her right to the 
for a time, will, if he perseveres, reap a rich| parental inheritance be contested? I am 
reward in the approval of his own conscience | ignorant of law, but the query presented. I 
and the development of his better nature. | have for some years borne an unpopular, and, 
Such enemies are not to be feared. Their|as far as I know, an unheeded testimony 
censure is more to be desired than their praize. | against this custom, but feel best satisfied to 
They may, however, be conquered by the | leave it on paper, hoping that the sober second 
force of a virtuous example, and won over to| thought of the community will correct the 





better paths by witnessing the steady adher- | error. R. Hit. 
ence to right of those who resist their influ-!| Richmond, Ind., 2d mo., 1871. 
ence. ——— 





It is said, truly, that the success of a cam- 
paign can only be determined when peace is én GS, 
concluded. So our success in conquering our oth orfsogyss 
enemies must be measured by the thorough 
ness of the reconciliation that follows. We| FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
cannot be said to have overcome, until we : SEES 
have conquered the enmity in the hearts of 1849. My mind has been impressed with 
our foes. Love alone can do this. Not a| mournful feelings in relation to the condition 
cringing attachment that forieits all rights | of our Religious Soeiety, as regards a faithful 
and loses all self-respect for the sake of peace, | testimony to a free and rightly authorized 
but a noble and true love that shall pervade | Gospel ministry—in modern language called 
the soul, exalting and purifying the whole} a testimony against bireling ministry and 
nature. It may seem at first sight that the| priestcraft. When I look at the state of the 
command to “love our enemies” is a hard,| ministry among Friends, the enquiry is, Do 
if not impracticable one; but if we will as-| we, as a body, availingly and consistently re- 
tiduously cultivate the love of right and | monstrate against the machinations of priest- 
truth, sparing not ourselves, but acknowledg- | craft, or hold up Truth’s testimony to a living 
ing faults, repairing errors, making restitu | and baptizing ministry, such as Wm. Penn’s 
tion for injuries, and seeking to promote | father must have had in view on his death- 
good, both in ourselves and in others, that| bed? Our “plain way of living, and plain 
love which now seems almost impoasible, will | way of preaching,” where are they? What is 
well up in our hearts and effectually conquer | the testimony of the Society now on these two 
all the enfnity that can be brought to bear| points? Our light to surrounding beholders 


against us.— Public Ledger. seems to me to be dim, and not set on the 
—_ * candlestick as it should be, and would be, if 

For Friends’ Intelligencer, we were under the pure influence of the Gos- 

PROPER NAMES. pel. But I feel that I am drawing near the 


My attention was arrested by a short stric- | close of my time here. My bodily infirmities 
ture on “ Nicknames” that appeared in the | increase, and my mental energies must soon 
Intelligencer of Second month 4th, 1871, by | follow. I believe, however, in a superintend- 
“ Mehitable (not Hittie).” I had noticed in| ing Power that yet ruleth even in the king- 
& previous number an allusion to the same! doms and devices of men, and from “ seem- 
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ing evil” (to our scanty and short-sighted 
perception) “ still educeth good.” I believe 
He will take care of His own work, and of 
His own humble, dependent children, and 
open ways that we yet see not, and paths of 
deliverance not yet made known to His suf- 
fering, bowed-down seed. The travail of my 
spirit is, that we who have known His arm 
of power to shield and support in many sea- 
sons of proving, may hold fast our confidence 
unto the end, and be willing to suffer with 
Christ for His body’s sake—the Church,— 
His Church. 





Thy note came to hand lastevening. Mine 
of last month, to which thou refers, contained 
an extract from S. G.’s letters, which seems 
to have been applied to the state of “a pitch- 
er emptied, washed and turned upon the shelf 
with the mouth downward.” Beautiful de- 
scription of a very safe state of quiet rest and 
waiting in readiness for any further service, 
when the Master may see meet to make a 
supper or entertainment for His guests. Thy 
concern that if the Master should not again 
call the vessel into service, to be preserved 
from “ substituting any creaturely effort,” is 
also a safe resting spot—a prayer divinely 
approved. Yes, my dear friend, J can feel 
with thee, and share with thee in these reduc- 
tions. “In your patience possess ye your 
souls,” remains to be a lesson that the disci- 
ples have to learn, in order to become wit- 
nesses, after receiving the unfailing promise 
of the Father. Since I read thy /ast, I have 
been picturing to my mind’s eye, “a potter's 
vessel, so broken to pieces that neither form 
nor comeliness remain, and even the broken 
pieces of this vessel, cast out as refuse, unwor- 
thy of being gathered up to be formed anew, 
and left to be trodden under foot of men.” 
But I cannot apply this picture to the drawer 
of it, although she says, her ‘“ own eye seeth 
it.” It is nevertheless a true picture, and ap- 
plicable to a state which may be found 
among us. There is a ministry that is hewed 
out by the creaturely wisdom, in imitation of 
what was once known in the life—and there 
is danger of taking the image for the sub- 
stance. Now this present trying dispensation 
may be preparatory to some further service 
in the Gospel, as has been the case with 
George Fox and many others—or if the 
pitcher, having been washed, should remain 
on the shelf mouth downward yet a longer 
period, until all selfishness is detected and 
seen, and until the ear is divinely opened to 
“try words as the mouth tasteth meat”—there 
will be cause of unspeakable gratitude to the 
Fountain of wisdom, for thus leading about 
and instructing and keeping thee as the apple 
of His eye, which is the prayer of thy friend. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 

PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 25, 1871, 

Nortice.— Our Friend Emmor Comly, 
who, for the past seven years, has been Agent 
for the Friends’ Intelligencer, has, we regret 
to say, resigned his position. 

His nephew, John Comly, succeeds him 
in the Agency, to whom, hereafter, all com. 
munications will be addressed; the Office 
continuing at No. 144 North Seventh Street. 

We would refer our subscribers to the 
statement of the terms, given on the first 
page of the paper. 


MarriaGE Norices.—Notices of mar- 
riages which merely state that they were ac. 
complished by “ Friends’ Ceremony,” do not 
contain sufficient information. The difficulty 
is, that sometimes where this form has been 
used, both parties have been members, and yet 
the marriage has not been accomplished under 
the care of the Monthly Meeting, by which 
the discipline has been violated. It should 
be understood that we do not object to pub- 
lishing notices of marriages where one party 
is not a member, and there has been no trans- 
gression of our testimonies ; but we ask for a 
distinct understanding of the manner in which 
the marriage has been solemnized, and when, 
and under the care of what Monthly Meet- 


ing. 


nnn llliaiaaita 

WE OFTEN receive communications com- 
mendatory of articles and editorials, which 
have from time to time appeared in our pa- 
per. When these communications are mere- 
ly expressive of the unity and satisfaction of 
the writers with sentiments already expressed, 
we do not always think it best to publish 
them. Some articles and editorials which have 
lately appeared, have called forth a number 
of responses of the kind alluded to. Among 
these are “ Strengthen the Brethren ;” “‘ Coun- 
sel to those young in the Ministry ;” “ Let 
your light shine before men ;” and the “Sermon 
of J. K., and comments by W.G.” It will 
readily be seen, that to publish all the ex- 
pressions of unity these articles have elicited 
would not be the best mode of occupying our 
limited space. But the testimoay they bear 
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is not therefore valueless. It encourages the 
editors to believe that they labor not in vain, 
in the effort to place before their readers that 
which shall meet the “ witness for truth,” in 
at least some minds. 


MARRIED. 
BORTON—TYLER.— Ou the 15th of Ninth month, 
1870, at the house of the bride’s father (Benj. L. 
Tyler), under the care of Piles Grove Monthly Meet- 
ing, N. J., John @. Borton and Alice A. Tyler; all 
of Woodstown, N. J. 


+ 0e -— os 


DIED. 

EDGAR —In St. Louis, on the 20th of Second 
month, 1870, at the house of her son Joseph, after 
afew days’ illness, Sarah Edgar, aged 83 years ; 
formerly a member of Rahway Monthly Meeting. 

TABOR.—At his residence near Roslyn, L. I., on 
the 4th of Second month, 1871, Samuel T. Tabor, 
aged 47 years; a member of Westburg Monthly 
Meeting. In the death of cur endeared friend the 
community has felt a great loss, as well as those 
more immediately connected. In the prime of life 
and the midst of usefulness, in the active discharge 
of varied duties, he was taken from us; but he was 
not unprepared for the approach of death, which 
was met with a composure evincing that all was well 
with him. 

MOSHER.—On the morning of the 9th of Secon? 
month, 1871, at her residence near Salem, Indiana, 
after a protracted illness, Beulah, wife of Joseph 
Mosher, in the 71st year of her age. She bore her 
sufferings with Christian patience and resignation. 
The deceased was a native of Burlington county, 
N. J. Her parents, Levi and Elizabeth Pitman, 
emigrated in 1802 into-Belmont county, Ohio, where 
she was raised amid many privations incident to 
the early settling of a new country. While in her 
minority, she was deprived of the care and protec- 
tion of her father by death ; her mother was left in 
limited circumstances, with a numerous family of 
small children. Beulah assisted her surviving pa- 
rent in the arduous duties of providing for the fam- 
ily, She was a devoted wife, a prudent and careful 
manager of domestic affairs, and a firm friend of the 
poor and destitute. Orphan c’ ildren io particular 
have shared largely of her generosity and motherly 
care, She fil'ed the different stations into which 
from time she was called, in a manner which won 
the confidence and esteem of all. Her amiability 
and so ial and religious qualities, gained friends 
wherever her lot was cast. In her last moments 
she appeared fuily to realizs the redeeming power 
of the Saviour to uphold, and .as a kind angel to 
whisper ‘‘ peace,’’ and smooth her bed of death. 

YERKES.—At his residence in Plymouth town- 
ship, Montgomery Co, Pa., ou the 29th of First 
month, 1871, Renben Yerkes, in the 61st year of his 
age ; a consistent member of Plymouth Particular, 
and Gwynedd Monthly Meeting The memory of 
the just is blessed, because he was faithful and up- 
right to God and man. 

a 

Norrixcuam Quarterty Mestise will hereafter 
convene at the 10th hour, instead of the llth as 
heretofore. 

ee 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS IN THIRD MONTR. 
3d mo. 5. Reading, Pa., 3 P M. 
Westfield, N. J., 3 P.M. 
Chester, Pa., 3 P.M. 





3d mo. 5. Yonkers, N. Y., 10} A.M. 
Alexandria, Va., 11 A.M. 
Pennsbury, Pa., 10 A.M. 

‘© 19. Haverford, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Manhassett, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
Port Washington, N. Y., 3} P.M. 








P. PALMER says: “It is my opinion that 
the Lord generally calls us to be lights to 
those around us, by a consistent Christian ex- 
ample, in just the cirele from which he has 
singled us out. ‘ Those of Ceesar’s household’ 
were possessed of an influence from social 
causes, to be useful to those of the king’s 
palace. And thus God makes use of our 
moral and social training in order to fit us 
for the place in His temple which He designs 
we should fill. Placed there by His own 
hand, we adorn and beautify it; elsewhere, 
we deform it, by evident unseemliness.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
INDIAN LETTERS. 


Information respecting the present position 
and progress of our concern for the Indian 
tribes placed under our care, having been re- 
quested of us by our sister Aid Associations 
throughout Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
we offer the following letters, believing they 
detail better than we could in any form of 
our own, the present state of the Otoes of the 
Northern Superintendency. Only one year 
and six months have elapsed since our work 
commenced; such was the state of this tribe 
then, that the new Agent upon opening a 
First-day school, found most of te children 
coming very far from clean. He bade them 
“ go clean themselves,and fixup.” They then 
presented themselves washed, newly painted, 
feathers and beads their only clothing; now 
they appear neatly dressed, and are learning 
rapidly. The girls make their own dresses, the 
boys are clothed as our own, and are leading 
the old people to better things. 

These letters were written without request 
or dictation, in the temporary absence of both 
Agent and Teacher, and without their knowl- 
edge. They are given as received, excepting 
the spelling, which it was thought best to cor- 
rect; and we think both letters creditable to 
head and heart. 


Oroz Acency, Jan. 14th, 1871. 


To the Quaker Benevolent Society, ( Friends’ 
Indian Aid Association :) 


We, the Indians of the Otoe, feel it our 
duty to return to you our thanks for the 
many presents which we have received from 
your liberal hands We, as Indians, cannot 
find words to express our thanks to you. 
You cannot conceive the amount of love and 
respect the Indians have for you as Quakers. 
We are all clothed, both of us (men and wo- 
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men) and children, and look as good as the 
whites. We can go out and work now, as we 
are warm clothed by your liberal hand. We 
are much pleased to think you are trying to 
help us in time of need; and will always in 
our prayers to God tell Him to bless you in 
your present work of charity. We are 
trying to make farms, to raise corn and 
wheat, so we can live after a while by our 
labors; and our children are learning fast at 
the new school that has been built by your 
charity and liberal hand. All of the pres- 
ents receivea at this Agency, have been di- 
vided amongst us by the noble hand of our 
Agent, Major Green. We never can love the 
Quakers enough for their love and respect 
shown to us, as Indians. 

May God in His Providence bless them, 
is our daily prayers. So now good bye, as we 
will write soon again. 

Respectfully yours, 
Battist Barnesy, Cap. B. Police. 

Barttist Derorn, U. S. Interpreter. 

F. W. Barnes, 
Otoe 8. am. 
Ororz Acency, Jan. 30th, 1871. 

Dear friends.—We are not able to express 
our thanks to you for the many presents 
which we have received from you. We are 
glad that our white friends, the Quakers, are 
trying to look after us, as we are Indians, 
and don’t know how to get along unless we 
have some friends to help us. We have been 
trying to farm, but since Major Green* has 
been our father, he is doing all in his power 
to learn us to work and build houses, and 
live like the whites. We areall trying to get 
out material this winter, to build us houses in 
the spring, and try and live like whites. Our 
school, which is taught by Mrs. Ely, is very 
good, and she is doing all in her power to 
learn our children to read and write like the 
whites. Our children are all clothed warm 
by your kind hand, and our old men are got 
warm clothing, and they are very glad that 
you kind friends have some feeling for us, 
and our prayer to the God of the universe 
will always be in your behalf for the kind 
feeling towards us. We hope our Big Fath- 
ther at Washington will always send us 
Quaker friends to try and helpus along. We 
often wish we could pay them kind friends 
for the presents sent us; but we are poor and 
cannot buy them, but hope the Lord will pay 
them in the other world. When some of us 
went to school at the Mission, we have read 
in the New Testament that charity will be 
rewarded by the God of heaven. From the 
time we can remember, the whites have not 

icahdinedipaidiinapidnininamiaeriin ecniahdanianpiienaiiatedende 





; * The title of Major, applied to the Agent, is con- 
tinued by the Indians throughout the Superinten- 
dency. 
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tried to helpus. Our Father would not give 
us our money our Big Father sent to us from 
Washington, but would try and cheat us out 
of it, but thank God we have our white 
friends now, which gives all our Big Father 
sends, and more, and talks to us like a father, 
and tries to learn us many things of interest 
to help us along. I have been to the Mission 
when I was small, and learned to write some, 
and find it helps me. I wish i was a better 
scholar, so I could express the love of the 
balance of the Indians towards vou kind 
friends. But it will not be long till some of 
our children can write to you, and express 
our sincere love to you for the kindness you 
have shown to us in our infancy. And some 
of our friends will visit us, and see how we 
are trying to learn to work, and make farms 
and raise grain, and cattle to live on like the 
whites. A great many of our old men never 
will learn to work, but the young ones will 
learn to work and make farms, and hope 
they will have the honor of entertaining some 
of our kind friends in a genteel manner. So 
I will close, hoping to write to you soon again. 
From your kind friend, 
Battice DEROIN, 
Interpreter. 
; ediibninsnacntin 
THE ALASKA SEAL FISHERIES, 
BY 0. 


The southwest corner of the main body of 
Alaska is lengthened out into a long peninsu- 
la, and from the end of the chain of Aleutian 
Islands extends almost to the opposite shores 
of Asia. These islands form the southern 
boundary of Behring Sea. In this sea, about 
three hundred miles northwest from the ex- 
treme end of the peninsula of Alaska, and 
entirely isolated from all other-bodies of land, 
are two small islands, named St. Paul and 
St. George ; they are so small, that if looked 
for on a large map, they will be found only 
represented by mere dots. 

There are eight beaches at St. Paul’s, and 
four at St. George’s, which, instead of ending 
abruptly at the foot of tall cliffs, rise gradu- 
ally up into low hills. On these beaches, in 
the earty part of May, the seals begin to as- 
semble; first, a few “seacutchers,” or old 
male seals, arrive; and taking upon them- 
selves the office of scouts of the advancing 
army, go over all the ground. If much in- 
terrupted in their proceedings, they have been 
known to prevent the landing of seals on that 
beach during the ensuing summer; and for 
this reason they are permitted to wander at 
will. As time progresses, more arrive, both 
old and young, but almost entirely male, 
until the beaches fairly swarm with them, and 
the young and middle aged are urged, from 
want of room, and by the ferocity of the sea- 
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cutchers,—who keep the water line wholly to 
themselves,—back upon the adjoining hill- 
sides. From the middle of May to the first 
of June, there is a constaut influx of female 
seals, who, as fast as they arrive, are seized 
by the seacutcher upon whose few feet of ter- 
ritory chance has brought them ; he driving 
back, if he be able, any adventurous male 
seal who may wish to contest his right. If 
he is not able to do so, he is himseif driven 
up the hillside and loses, not only the new. 
comer, but all former conquests he may have 
made ; for they are quickly absorbed into the 
victor’s already crowded harem. In these 
struggles for supremacy, the brunt of the 
battle, as is the case with higher animals, is 
sometimes borne by the innocent cause of 
dispute ; for a female seal on coming ashore 
may be pounced upon by two huge seacutchers, 
each taking hold of her with their long tusks, 
and pulling in opposite directions with tre- 
mendous force, until they both forfeit the fruits 
of victory by the death of the poor victim. 

When all the seals have come, the seaeutch 
ers that have held possession of the beaches, 
have succeeded in capturing from three to 
ninety females each, of which they take the 
most jealous care from the time of parturi- 
tion, which occurs in two or three weeks after 
their landing, until they prepare to take their 
departure at about the first of October. During 
this long space of time—more than four 
months—though the young male seals fre. 
quently revisit the water in warm weather 
several times during the day, the seacutchers 
and females never do, but remain on the 
beach in the same place that they first took 
up their abode. Bright sunshine troubles 
them, and creates great restlessness among 
them ; so much so that if it were to continue 
for more than three days, it would necessitate 
their going into the water, thereby disarrang- 
ing the family groupings and causing the 
death of a great portion of the young from 
desertion and consequent starvation. But 
by a wise ordinance of Providence for the 
good health of the seals, but hardly for that 
of the human beings on the islands, this never 
occurs; in fact, the duration of the sun’s un- 
disputed reign is rarely over six hours in 
length, while a week will often pass in which 
he is but “seen through a fog darkly.” The 
power of these animals, not only to exist, but 
to support their young without any visible 
novrishment is wonderful; they have often 
been cut open, and nothing found in their 
stomachs but a few small stones. They lose 
greatly in weight, however, for when they 
come in the spring they are replete with fat- 
ness; but by the time their young are large 
enough to go in the water, they are weak and 
emaciated in the extreme. 





The Fur Seal is an entirely different animal 
from the common Hair Seal, that is frequent- 
ly met with in our harbor, not only in regard 
to generical classification, but also in relative 
worth; the skin of the former being very 
valuable, while that of the latter is compara- 
tively worthless. 

As the male Fur Seals grow old their size 
increases with such regularity that one ac- 
customed to see them can readily tell their 
age at sight. When first born, they are a foot 
in length, and covered with fine black hair ; 
they are then entirely useless fur commercial 
purposes ; but the next year the hair changes 
toa dark gray, and underneath it is a fine 
yellow fur, which, after being prepared, be- 
comes the “ Fur Seal,” as generally known ; 
their size has also increased, and seals one 
year old weigh over one hundred pounds, 
and are about three feet long. From this 
time their growth is very rapid; so that a 
seacutcher of fifteen years of age is often more 
than eight feet in length, and in weight over 
two thousand pounds. The females, however, 
never attain the size of the males, their 
growth ceasing at the third year. 

In order to more fully describe the manner 
in which these animals are killed, I will give 
an account of one of the many “drives” in 
which I participated during a six months’ 
residence on the Island of St. George. 

At two A. M. I was awakened by the “ Ni- 
rachic” (the native foreman) coming into my 
room; he came to tell me that two men had 
just arrived from the “Starrie Artiel,” a 
beach three miles from the village, with re- 
ports that great numbers of young seal had 
come ashore, were very well spread over the 
hillside, and that the wind was blowing in 
from the sea, so that there would be no dan- 
ger of their scenting our approach. On getting 
up, and finding that the weather was damp 
enough for our purpose, I gave orders to wake 
the people of the village, and prepare for a 
drive. In ten minutes the driving party, 
consisting of twenty men, were assembled 
near my house, armed with long, heavy 
clubs, which are the only weapons needed in 
encounters of this kind. 

It was a rorthern summer sunrise; but a 
rising gale swept in fitful gusts great banks of 
thick, wet. fog over che island. For a few 
minutes it would be clear, so that points at a 
mile’s distance could be easily seen; and 
then again, rushing over, mingled with the 
wail of the wind, the fog covered everything 
with a cloud so dense as to render objects 
only a few feet removed wholly invisible. We 
started in Indian file, with the “ Nirachic” 
leading, at a half run, along a narrow rocky 
path, over the cliffs to the seal beach; now 
skirting their edges, so that we could hear, 
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hundreds of feet below, the wild dash of the 


waves against their base; and now plunging 
into deep, narrow valleys, which, retaining 
the mist, were almost wholly’ obscured in 
darkness. The natives leaped from one wet 
and slippery rock to another, with the agility 
and certainty of a chamois among the Alpine 
heights; the fear of slipping being entirely 
obviated by the use of leather made from the 
flippers of the Sea Lion, for the soles of their 
boots—this leather possessing an adhesive 
power.almost equal to that of a fly’s foot. A 
half-hour’s run brought us to the hills over- 
looking the beach. It was wholly obscured 
from sight, but up from the abyss rose the 
moaning and bellowing of thousands upon 
thousands of seals; the wild surroundings 
made it seem like the cry of lost souls in 
Pandemonium. The “ Nirachic,” followed 
by his men, crept softly to that point where 
the low, wide beach began to slope up into 
the hills; then suddenly, starting up with a 
shout, and waving their clubs in the air, they 
ran, following each other at a hundred or 
more feet apart, along the line made by the 
base of the hills; the seals, scattering in all 
directions, were either driven down on to the 
beach, or up the hillside, between which and 
the beach a cordon of men was soon formed. 
The line of men then began to advance up 
the hillside ; the poor seals, leaping or rolling 
along, but still making their way with con- 
siderable rapidity, were urged farther and 
farther from their refuge, the water. When 
they had been driven about a quarter of a 
mile, this huge drove, which must have con- 
tained over six thousand, was divided into ten 
smaller ones; two men were assigned to each 
of these, with orders to drive in different di- 
rections to the village. The reasons for this 
were, that in order to drive seals any consid- 
erable time, or distance, the earth has to be 
very damp; and, as they absorb much of the 
moisture out of the ground overwhich they pass, 
ina very large drove, those in the rear would 
have to go on dry ground; but, by being so 
separated, they all havenearly anequal chance. 

Having been fully started, these droves 
were easily managed. The seals were allowed 
to rest after every two hundred feet of dis- 
tance made ; they never moved except when 
urged by means of shouts, and waving of 
clubs, and then in exactly an opposite di- 
rection from their drivers. It took about 
three hours to bring them to the settlement, 
so it was six o’clock when they arrived there ; 
and all the inhabitants of the village came 
out to meet them ; partly to estimate from the 
number of seals what their individual gains 
were to be, and partly also to relieve the 
drivers, and allow them to get breakfast, be- 
fore the killing commenced. 





The spot chosen for the killing was a little 
valley, near the storehouse. Here the vari- 
ous droves were united, and the drivers, 
having refreshed themselves, by break fastin 
on some of the young ones that they had 
killed at the beach and brought in on their 
backs, now prepared for action. Some two 
hundred seals were divided from the main 
body; and having completely surrounded 
them, the men contracted the circle, driving 
the seals as they did so into the centre. 

Then began the work of destruction. The 
seals were heaped one on the other, in their 
eagerness to escape from the death that threat- 
ened them on all sides; while the mea struck 
at their heads with long clubs, and at almost 
every blow a seal would leap into the air, 
with a painful moan, fall to the ground, con- 
vulsed in agony, and quickly die. 

So much actual strength had they, how- 
ever, that sometimes a seal would seize one 
of the clubs with his teeth, and wrenching it 
from the hands of the man who heid it, toss 
it, by a turn of his head, more than thirty 
feet. In a few minutes, all those under three 
years of age were killed, and those over that 
age were driven off, to find their way to the 
water as best they might. All the men, women 
and children then came; and each, taking a 
seal, worked with such rapidity, that soon the 
skins had all been taken from those that had 
been killed. In this way another and 
another portion was taken from the great 
main body, until in the evening it was all 
exhausted, and the ground for over two acres 
was covered with bare white bodies, which, in 
the dim, stormy twilight, reminded one of a 
field of a battle after a day's combat. 

The skins were brought to the storehouse, 
counted, and each head of a family accredited 
with the amount that he and his household 
had taken. The next morning the skins were 
salted, and having remained in pickle five 
days, were taken out, rolled in bundles of two 
each, and were then ready for shipment. 

The ground being so rocky, it was impos- 
sible to bury the seals’ bodies, ard to throw 
them into the sea would cause all the living 
seals to forever abandon the island; so they 
were allowed to remain, the natives only 
taking off enough of fat to supply them with 
oil, for food and light. At the end of the sea- 
son, there were many acres of putrefied car- 
casses, which “reeking up to heaven,” bronght 
dire vengeance upon the destroyers, as the 
list of mortality all too clearly showed. Yet 
if the seals cause the death of the Aleuts, they 
are also absolutely necessary for their sub- 
sistence, as the islands produce no vegetables 
whatever ; and the inhabitants are obliged to 
depend entirely on what is brought there for 
trading purposes. For meat, they use the 
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le seal, fresh in summer, salted in winter ; varied | hair are completely severed; while the roots 
i. perhaps, now and then, by a gull or loon; but | of the fur remain untouched, on account of 
; the means of supplying themselves with the| their nearness to the outside surface. The 
: latter are so very inconstant, that were the| hair is then very easily removed, and the 
5 former frightened away by any mismanage-| light yellow fur made ready for dyeing, 
r ment,—which has frequently been the case at | either to a more golden yellow, a dark pur- 


other localities,—the Aleuts would be also| ple, or black; and is afterwards brought to 
the general fur market.— Old and New. 

WHERE DOES EDUCATION COMMENCE ?— 
Eucation does not commence with the alpha- 
bet. It begins with a mother’s look, with a 
father’s nod of approbation, or his sign of re- 
proof; with a sister’s gentle pressure of the 
hand, or a brother’s noble act of forbearance ; 
with a handful of flowers in green and daisy 
meadows ; with a bird’s nest admired but not 
touched ; with pleasant walks in shady lanes ; 
and with thoughts directed, in sweet and 
kindly tones and words, to nature, to beauty, 
to acts of benevolence, to deeds of virtue, and 
to the source of all good—to God Himself!— 
Blackwood. 


: obliged to desert the islands, leaving them as 

wee: barren and isolated as. they were fifty years 

y ago, when the Russians first brought men to 
reside there. 

e The number of seals killed on these two 

r islands has averaged, for the ten years pre- 

\ ceding 1868, a little less than one hundred 

k thousand annually ; and with proper manage- 

t ment, this could probably be continued in- 

7 definitely, as the yearly increase far exceeds 

ie that amount. During the summer of 1868, 

or the first year that the country came under 
te American rule, there were over two hundred 
and sixty thousand killed. Last year, al- 
though there was an act of Congress forbid- 
ding any one even to land on the islands, ex- 
cept by permission from the Government, 
there were nevertheless more than thirty 
thousand seals destroyed: the law being en- 
forced and evaded in a manner that is pecu- 
liar to America, and which calls loudly for a 
civil service reform. 

There are several bills now before Congress, 
each advocating a separate theory, but all 
uniting in the wish to preserve the fisheries. 
The one most feasible, and which will proba- 
bly be adopted, is that of leasing out both 
islands, for a term of years, to responsible 
parties ; allowing them to kill a certain num- 
ber annually ; obliging them to take paternal 
care of the Aleutian inhabitants ; and holding 
them accountable for any infringement of its 

) provisions. In this way the Government 

| may derive a revenue varying from one hun- 

, dred thousand to three hundred thousand 

, dollars annually. 

, The great market for these skins is London, 

to which place they are all shipped, via San 
Francisco, or the Hawaiian Islands ; the price 
varying, according to demand, from fifteen to 
twenty eight shillings each. In order to re- 
duce them to the state in which they are 
usually seen, they have to undergo a long 
process of cleaning, cutting and dyeing, 
which is to American furriers—if their claim 
that it was formerly done here be a true one 
—a “ lost art ;” for certain it is that nowhere 
outside of England is it understood ; and even 
there ‘it is held as a monopoly by a half- 
dozen business houses. The skill required to 
remove the long hair that covers the fur is 
only obtained after years of practice, the 
operation being an extremely delicate one. 
The skins are placed on frames, and the in- 
ner surface pared off, until the roots of the 


annealed ae 
A COMMON DEFENCE OF WAR EXPLODED. 


There is a class of men, like Tennyson and 
Ruskin, who, asking whether war is a cause 
or a consequence, infer that it will last as long 
as bad passions shall exist in the hearts of 
men. I grant that war is a consequence. 
“From whence come wars and fighting among 
you? Come they not hence, even of your 
lusts that war in your members?” But war 
is also a cause,—the fearful cause of crimes 
innumerable and unutterable, of passions 
most deadly and insatiable, of woes unpar- 
alleled and unmeasured. Like a hideous 
cancer, it is the consequence of corrupt hu- 
mors in the body politic; but it must be re- 
moved, by bold and skilful surgery, or it will . 
cause fearful suffering, ruin and death. Man 
can often remove from himself temptation, 
even though the passions are not yet extinct 
which that temptation would arouse. Society 
can abolish evils—it has already abolished 
evils—which it sees are injurious to its in- 
terests, even although they have been fed thus 
far from its own vices. Slavery may be abol- 
ished, and yet the selfishness and pride in 
which it originated remain behind. Still, 
while they remain, they have lost their most 
favorable field of exercise, and we may ex- 
pect them to diminish accordingly in their 
activity and strength. Murder is well nigh 
banished from Christian communities; yet, 
murder is a consequence of hatred—“ whoso- 
ever hateth his brother is a murderer,” and 
hate is not yet extinct. Let the church issue 
her fiat, and expel war from the Christian 
world. She will not eradicate all evil pas- 
sions from the human heart, but she will re- 
move for ever one of the fields most conducive 
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to their action, and the opportunity most 
favorable for their running riot.—Speech of 
Professor Chase at New York. 


—+ <9 -— 
A WOMAN’S CONCLUSION. 
BY PHEBER CARY. 


I said if I might go back again 

To the very hour and place of my birth ; 
Might have wy life whatever I chose, 

And live it in any part of the earth ; 


Put perfect sunshine into my sky, 

Banish the shadow of sorrow and doubt ; 
Have all my happiness multiplied, 

And ail my suffering stricken out ; 


If I could have known in the years now gone 
The best that a woman comes to know ; 

Could have had whatever will make her blest, 
Or whatever she thinks will make her 80 ; 


Have found the highest and purest bliss 
That the bridal-wreath and ring enclose ; 
And gained the one out of all the world 
That my heart as well as my reason chose ; 


And if this had been, and I stood to-night 
By my children, lying asleep in their beds, 
And could count in my prayers, for a rosary, 
The shining row of their golden heads ; 
Yes ! I said, if a miracle such as this 
Could be. wrought for me, at my bidding, still 
I would choose to have my past as it is, 
And let my future come as it will. 
I would not make the path I have trod 
More pleasant or even, more straight or wide ; 
Nor change my course the breadth of a hair, 
This way or that way, to either side. 


My past is mine and I take it all ; 
Its weakness —its folly, if you please ; 
Nay, even my sins, if you come to that, 
May have been my helps, not hindrance ! 
If [saved my body from the flames 
Because that once I had burned my hand ; 
Or kept myself from a greater sin 
By doivg a less—you will understand ; 
It was better I suffered a little pain, 
Better I sinned for a little time, 
If the smarting warved me bick from death 
And the sting of sin withheld from crime. 


Who knows its strength, by trial will know 
What strength must be set against a sin; 
And how temp ation is overcome 
He learns who has felt its power within! 


And who knows how a life at the last may show 
Why, lcok at the moon from where we stand ! 
Opaque, uneven, you say; yet it shines, 
A luminous sphere compiete and grand ! 
So let my past stand just as it stands, 
And let me now as I may grow old; 
Tam what I am, and my life for me 
Is the best—or it had not been, I hold. 
AT EVENING. 
Under Thy loving care 
Another day has past ; 
Its sacrifice I bear 
To Thee at last. 


Thou knowest every crogs, 
Kach pleasure and each pain ; 

Thou seest what is loss, 

And what is gain. 


These tangled threads of life 
Thou holdest in Thy hand, 

And Thou their seeming strife 
Dost understand. 


So in Thy loving care 
I rest, secure, forgiven ; 
Thou wilt the morrow’s work prepare, 
Or give me Heaven. 
H. N. E. 





—__——-—~0-—_ 
From The Methodist. 
THE DEATH OF CHILDREN. 


Day before yesterday, Brother ’s little 
child, a year and a half old, being in the 
kitchen, scalded itself, so that it died. 

No person can hear the simplest account 
of that without a kind of sympathy; but to 
those who have children it will ring out like 
a bell, and a hundred will turn back and say, 
“Suppose it was my little Mary or Willie.” 
If any have had children and had them 
taken from them, have had an experience 
along that line, no such announcement can 
be made without stirring up voluminous 
thoughts and feelings, which those who have 
not gone through that school are totally in- 
competent to understand. 

You may read, you may talk about sucha 
trial, but you can never understand it except 
through experience. 

All are directly or indirectly interested in 
the death of children. There is a great dif- 
ference in Christian parents in meeting such 
trials and troubles. . I have found a few who 
were able to meet them with calmness, sereni- 
ty and trust ; they have been lifted above the 
trial. But I think it is a gift, and those who 
do not find in themselves this experience 
need not grieve at it. 

Many say: “I never thought the child 
could die, and it’s gone.” ‘The flood-gates 
are down; they cannot be comforted, and 
they ought not to be; let them alone, let 
grief have its way. 

I remember the sisters of Lazarus and their 
words to the Saviour: “ Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died.” He 
answered them not a word; He was silent; 
but He went with them, step by step, to the 
grave. 

Grief has its right, a certain right of its 
own. 

Others there are who reproach themselves, 
and think themselves monsters because they 
do not grieve more. They have gone through 
so much, there is areaction. Feeling éannot 
run on forever. After much anxiety and 
watching, nothing is more natural than an 
inability to feel. Sensibility is at its limit; 
almost life itself is gone. 

With another, it may be a first experience 
of loss; then the thoughts turn to see how 
they could have prevented it. “That cold 
water, when so heated ;” “That ride on a 
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sultry day; the child was never well from 
that hour ;” or, “The child complained, but 
I thought it was nothing; if I had only 
thought in time;” or, “I’ve said to husband, 
I'd never call thatdoctor. Oh! if I had only 
sent for the other doctor!” 

The heart is ingenious in tormenting itself 
to the utmost suffering. But here is the 
truth: You have got to use the light you 
have; you can’t wait for the light of a week 
afterward ; you lament that you gave that 
medicine, or did thus and so, but that was the 
light you were led by then; if mistaken, you 
did what you knew, all you knew at that 
time, and nobody ever can do more than that. 

There is a great difference between people 
in regard to tenacity of feeling. Some carry 
their grief forever ; the wound, if only healed 
on the surface, is always sore to the touch. 
There is a difference in the vibrating power 
in every heart, a difference in the vibrations 
when the cords are struck ; this is a peculiari- 
ty of the person’s nature. I don’t know that 
those who feel longest are the happiest. If 
grief is short-lived, it indicates the nature; 
and along grief ought to be no longer than it 
is beneficial. 

When grief has done its work, if we are 
wiseenough to practice from its teaching, “ for- 
getting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, let us press toward the mark for the 
prize of the high-calling of God in Christ 


Jesus.” ~ 


No family has ever lost a child but that the 
loss is paid back in the other children. A 
child we love so much is superlatively loved. 
There is no love like that, when we iook at 
our children in the light of God, when our 
love is burnt in by death. Death gives a 
wonderful sweetness to the life that’s gone. 
Death is like frost that ripens fruit before 
acerb and dry. It always is the sweetest 
child that goes. 

The child that died was the child most 
precious. Tell me, did you not turn with in- 
tenser feeling, such as you had never had be- 
fore, to the other children? Did not your 
family seem to group before you in heaven, 
from day to day, from week to week, and 
from nonth to month? Did net that depart- 
ure make your life deeper, more sacred than 
when you had them a whole band ? 

Our children that fly away are never so 
much with us as when they are gone. 

Summer seems more present to-day than in 
summer; then the earth is so full of grass, 
daisies and warmth, you have too much of 
it; but on such a day as this I call up blos- 
som and shrub, I scent the honeysuckle, I 
feel the coming of the rose, I take in a sense 
of summer, more than I do in summer itself. 





The little child that is in heaven is still 
with us. After it has spread its wings and 
gone, there are days in which it comes 
back ; you remember the look, the smile, the 
pout; you have sacred hours when you re- 
member the putting to bed, the taking up, 
the dressing, and the seat at the table. The 
little shoe in one corner of your drawer rings 
out more thoughts from your heart than the 
tomes of a library. The room is full, the 
child’s spirit informs the very house in which 
it lived. 

See how trouble deals with rugged natures. 
We often think nothing can soften that man, 
but the death of a child breaks into the rough 
heart, andthe proud man will stop two hours 
to talk about it. 

That man who is hard in a bargain, ready 
to push and thrust his way through the world 
and fight among men, if you speak to him of 
the child that died, he won’t let you go; he 
will get you into a corner, will cry and talk 
a half hour of the loss. It is true, “a little 
child shall lead them.” I’ve seen them led 
not by the child alone, but merely by the 
memory of it, and I’ve seen their nature 
spiritualized ; and the source of it was this 
sense of sorrow in the heart. 

In fact, there is nothing that makes us re- 
alize the spiritual future like the death of 
children. Now suddenly they grow to be 
our companions. In memory, we try to think 
of them, but the life of the child is too brief 
for memory, and after they are gone there is 
something in the child’s nature congeaial to 
the spiritual world. We follow it up to 
heaven ; we want to know who takes care of 
it now; what body it has; are there angels 
there who look after it? Do our children for- 
get their earthly parents and friends? So 
the father and mother, not once, but many 
times a day, explore the spirit-land, and 
never forget it when they have once followed 
their child there; it comes true that afflic- 
tion, which, for the present, is not joyous but 
grievous, afterward works out in us the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness. 

I have felt and suffered much in the trans- 
planting of my children, but my life has been 
deeper and more tender. I have been a bet- 
ter man and citizen from that experience. It 
makes all children seem sacred, and every- 
body’s children come in for a portion of my 
sympathy. I cannot help but feel, when I 
go to a house ef mourning, God’s angel has 
been here before me; their teacher is the 
Holy Spirit; but out of this darkness will 
come light, out of this sorrow will come joy. 

Here are the seeds. Tears shall water 
them, and by and by they shall bring forth 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness.— //enry 

Ward Beecher. 
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One peculiar instance of his mode I will 
give, and let it stand rather asa pledge for 
the rest of his system than an index to it. 
It was only the other day it came back to me. 
Like Jean Paul, he would utter the name of 
God te a child only at grand moments; but 
there was a great difference in the moments 
the two men would have chosen. Jean Paul 
would choose a thunder-storm, for instance; 
the following will show the kind of my uncle’s 
choice: One Sunday evening he took me for 
a longer walk than usual. We had climbed 
a little hill; I believe it was the first time I 
ever had a wide view of the earth. The 
horses were all loose in the fields; the cattle 
were gathering their supper as the sun went 
down ; there was an indescribable hush in the 
air, as if nature herself knew the Seventh- 
day ; there was no sound even of water, for 
here the water crept slowly to the far-off sea, 
and the slant sunlight shone back from just 
one bend of a canal.-like river; the haystacks 
and ricks of the last year gleamed golden in 
the farm-yards ; great fields of wheat stood 
up stately around us, the glow in their yellow 
brought out by the red poppies that sheltered 
in the forest of their stems; the odor of the 
= and clover came in pulses; and the soft 

lue sky was flecked with white clouds tinged 
with pink, which deepened until it gathered 
into a flaming rose in the west, where the sun 
was welling out oceans of liquid red. 

I looked up in my uncle’s face. It shone 
in a calm glow, like an answering, rosy moon. 
The eyes of my mind were opened; I saw 
that he felt something, and then I felt it, too. 
His soul, with the glory for an interpreter, 
kindled mine. He, in turn, caught the sight 
of my face, and his soul broke forth in one 
word :— 

“God! Willie; God!” was all he said, 
and surely it was enough.—Scribner’s Monthly, 
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ITEMS. 


Tue present Indian population of the United States 
consists of about two hundred and ninety five thou- 
sand four hundred souls, and is distributed as fol- 
lows : 


Weat of Arkansas.....- 0... cccses0e ib Nedlien decane 65,680 
COMIOEMID...0-00005 ccossvecccccccesccvceccccocees escnscoes 12,540 
IN fuinsdrdcic contain: wiininniss ni bensnabemsesiasselaiens 377 
ER cinscyeccdicguhensenecesionscossos peoseaieesiacses 384 
PINON Risin cs seb caunsupobaad ebice<neeassascuess a skcess 8,189 
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For the Children. 
LITTLE WILFRID AND HIS UNCLE. 


Colorado Territory ...-.-..secsesecssee  seeeeeees 6,600 
Dakota 66 sttnevces eoecee ceccese cesesssonees 35,664 
Nebraska © 86 — ..ccoc cove soccvccceccccscccscccees 5,072 
Nevada 6 6th wn aoiseeien - 7,550 
Whee Maries  ——nceccceccs sccsacccsecesecs scccesee 55,100 
Utah 46 saesccstscesccssesesensscceete ceases 20,000 
Washington ®® — cccoccscccsoccoscsccscseses ssesssess 31,000 
Wyoming “ wn. O60: 60. sseeasssdsonsenccdies - 4,000 

I iscsi caniicinsscicseeccnnneias a aametiie 29° A” 


James 8S. Brisats, 

Vauve or A Lasorinc May.—A laborer is worth 
more to his family and the publicAhan is popularly 
supposed. If the wages of a common laborer are 
$1 50 per day, and it requires the whole of this sum 
to support his family, it will amount to $475.90 per 
year, which is the interest on $7,980. This is his 
capital. Should he be deprived of it, by accident 
or foul means, a jury would award this verdict wher- 
ever claimed in a proper manner. But, beyond 
this financial value, he is a far more potent ele- 
ment. Our manufactories, forges, furnaces, woolen 
mills, are all kept alive by bis labor; property re- 
ceives its value from the demand instigated by the 
business which he supports. Schools, churches, 
societies, stores are all indebted to him. His money 
is just as good as his employer’s; and education, 
books, and newspapers are far more freely support- 
ed, in proportion, than by his masters. Who, then, 
shall say that a Jaborer is worth nothing? 


Farminc in Enctanp.—In England, where taxes 
are laid upon everything, it costs about as much to 
rent a farm as it does iu this country to buy one. 
This compels the farmer to be very economical, in- 
dustrious, and careful in the management of all the 
details of his year’s work. Nota particle of manure 
is suffered to lie out in the sun and rain, or to leach 
off into the brooks. Not a square foot of ground is 
allowed to lie idle, certainly not to grow noxious 
weeds. Not a hired hand or member of the family 
who does not keep busy at work, contributing 
something, directly or indirectiy, to the general 
stock of income. 


An Otp Ovrtiet to Lake Superior.—Professor 
Winchell, of Michigan University, has churge of the 
State Geological Survey also, and in his annual re- 
port says: ‘‘In connection with post-tertiary phe- 
nomena, I have to call your attention to the dis- 
covery of an ancient outlet of Lake Superior, through 
the valley of the Au Train and Whitefish rivers, 
into Little Bay de Nocquet and Green Bay of Lake 
Michigan. A deep and bluff line of valley, mostly with 
a limestone bottom, extends across the interval be- 
tween Lake Superior and Little Bay de Nocquet, 
and the summit eievation between the two lakes is 
inconsiderable. It may easily be that this eleva- 
tion is such as to justify the project of a ship canal 
across the divide, with the view of shortening the 
voyage between the ports on Lake Superior and 
those on Lake Michigan. The Au Train river, from 
its month for the distance of ten miles, has a cur- 
rent of four miles an hour. The stream is thirty to 
seventy-five feet in width, and one and a half to 
four feet in depth. Ten miles up it becomes walled 
in between cliffs of sandstone, and here is a fall of 
forty feet. Two miles abore this is another fall of 
ninety-five feet from the summit level of the divide 
between the two lakes. The facilities for lockage 
are such that I think the State should at least place 
itself in possession of official information respecting 
this roate ; and I should be glad to be instructed to 
incur the moderate expense of running a line of 
level over it from lake to lake.’’ 


END OF VOL. XXVII. 
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DELAWARE MUTUAL  |East Hamburg Friends’ Institute. 


Insurance Company, 
5 WILMINGTON. DEL. 
N. Wa Ninth and Chestnut Rivets, 
PH DELPHIA. 
GEO. W. , Vice-President, Manager. 
GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorney. 
PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATES. 


All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 


ment. 
Books containing rates and full information con- 
cerning the Rules and Plans of the Company far- 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls. 


The Fall Term of this Institute will close Twelfth 
month 2ist. The Winter Term will open First 
month 4th, 1871, will continue 14 weeks, and close 
Fourth month 5th. The Spring Term will open 
Fourth month 12th, and continue 12 weeks, ending 
the year Seventh month 4th, 1871. . 


Principal—Cuar.ae H. Daatineron, A.M. 
Preceptress—Francas DaRuineton. 
Assistants—Sipwgy P. Sressins, 

Emma J. Nizzs. 


This In4titation is pleasantly situated in a retired but acceasi- 
ble locality, and offers peculiar inducements for those who, not 
caring to pursue a full College course, vet desire the advantages 
of a liberal education. The officers design to make thoroughness 


nished or sent to any address upon application to | ® promivent characteristic. 


the Branch Office. 
EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Joux P. McLean, Epw. Brinenorst, Jr., 
Wauuiam Boss, Wim G. Grssons, 
Tuomas D. Wess, Guorce W. Sronz, 
Wruas Cansy, Joun V. Ricez, 
Gzorcse W. Boss, Wr. H. Swirt, 
Wham 8. Hiuzs, Samvget Bancrort, JR. 
JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 
D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. 


The Company desires to secure the services of 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 


vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp 





MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
701 ARCH STREET. 
108. w.y. T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
T. BLLWOOD CHAPMAN, 701 Arch St. 


WM. HEACOCE, 





FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


907 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


I have purchased the right to use Dr. A. G. Reed 


For further particulars address 
ISAAC BAKER, Sup’t, 


1029 xmo East Hamburg, N, Y. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SSXBES3. 


Will be opened for the reception of students en 
the 4th day of First month, 1871. Instruction 
thorough, English and classical. For particulars 
and circular address DAVID CHANDLER, Supt., 

1-7 tf. Springbaro’, O. 


REGESTER & HOPKINS 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packiug of old furniture, promptly attended to 
FURNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 
N,B.—8. B. REGESTER having purehased K. B. Bazi’s interes 
in the business, will again give his whole attention to ay 
0 


hoping from long experience to give entize satisfaction 
who may favor them with their orders. 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


ERCILDOUN, CHESTER CO., PA. 

The Spring and Summer Term of this Institution 
will commence on the 20th of 2d mo. next. Thorough 
and careful instruction is given in every depart ment. 

Terms, $85 per session of 20 weeks. For Cata- 


93 sn iw sw 


& Co.’s Patent Corpse Preserver, which does away | jogue and full particulars address tke Principal, 


with packing a body ia Ice. 820 wmmf 


PERKINS & HOUSE’S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 





The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 


only perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp. 


Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a Circular to 


HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 


197 xwa aw 


128.318 RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 
JOHN K. WILDMAN 

No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PH ELPHIA. 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 

AND STOCKS, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 
Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
1018 


$10 Arch St., Philadelphia, Px. furnished at the advertised rates. 





FRIEX D8’ 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


The success with which we have been rewarded 
in our effort to offer the advantages of our courses 
of thorough study to girls as well as to boys, en- 
ables us to say to the friends of a liberal and 
equal education of the sexes, that we are better pre- 
pared to do well for our patrons than we have ever 
before been, that with the increasing number of our 
students we have added a corresponding number of 
good teachers, and that our successful experience in 
boarding the sexes in separate families. in company 
with and under the direct control of the principals 
and interested teachers; gives us confidence to in- 
vite our friends to make inquiry and examination 
of our facilities, before determining to send else- 
where. 

Spring Term of three months will open Third 
month 13th, 1871. Send for our Catalogue. 

T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, 
MILTON JACKSON, M.5S., 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1: = 
Journal of John Woolman, $1,00. Janney’s Life = Ged. Fox, $2. 
by E,Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. 
of Isaac n, 4 vols., History of Delaware Co., Pa., $3.00. 
Thos, Story’s versations, &c., $1.00. “The Sunday Question,” 
$1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 5 cents, 50 cts adosen. Dissertation 
on the Christian yet, aloe oe 50 cts. Young 
well, cloth, 
Tbe. Law’s yy to the 
40c. Early Corraptions of Chr of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah G 
Téc. The Orucified and Quickened C ristien, 26e. Tour te ‘West 
Indies, R. W. Moore, $1.00. Mott on Education, &c., 40c. Ta-o-pi, 
or The 4 gg and Rights. $1. The Christian Casket, 
By Esra Michener, 30c. a Conciliator, lic. A Kzy to the 
Conciliator, 25. Simplified, 25c. Essays—On the Respon- 
sibility of the Church ; Un me Sermons; Ua True Greatnesr. 
mon eee ie B0e. On the Mountain, 20c, “Buy your 


or, od. Faithful Governess, 287 pp , $1.00. 
T, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cts 

Testament, one vol., 60 cts. 

EMMOK OOML.Y, 144 N. Seventh 8t. 


\ Principals. 
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EMILY MAYLAND 
“THE NEW TESTAMEN 
Bible and 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
Samuel C, Collins, A.M., Principal. 


A Boarding School for both sexes, pleasantly and 
healthfully situated one mile from Chappaqua De- 
pot, on the Harlem Railroad, 33 miles from New 
York. The buildings are new, the rooms tastefully 
farnished, lighted by gas and heated with steam; 
no effort having been spared to render the Institu- 
tion an attractive home, and to insure the advance- 
ment of its pupils in their studies. 

The Spring Term of 20 weeks will begin 3d mo. 
6th, 1871. For circulars, &., address MELLIS S. 
TILTON, Chappaqua, West Chester Co. bp as Es 
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MARY C. PRATT, 


‘PLAIN BONNET AND CAP MAKER, | - 


No. 8 GAY ST., WESTCHESTER, PA. 


211 41 
WANTED, 
A situation as Governess, and to have the care of 
small children. Address Box 236, York, Pa. 
225 et 


INTELLIGENCER. 
“PAYLOR & JACKSON'S ACADEMY, 


Muslins! Muslins! Mustins! 


An excellent stock now open. 


NEW YORK MILLS, 
WAMSUTTA, 
WILLIAMSVILLE, 
BAY MILLS, 
FRUIT OF THE LOOM, 
ANDROSCOGGIN, 
HOUSEKEEPER, 


SEMPER IDEM, FORESTDALE. 


BLEACHED AND BROWN SHEETINGS, 
All widths and prices. 


STOKES & WOOD. 
Seventh and Arch Sts., Philad, 


FROM AUCTION: 
1 Lot Gents’ Gum Shoes, 79 c. per paix, 
10 dez. Linen Cambric Hdkfs, 95 c. per doz, 
10 “ “ “ $1. 20 “ 
50 “ Linen Napkins, $1.50 and $1.75 per dom) 
1 lot Boys’ Buckskin Gloves, 50c. per pair. 
-| 10 doz. Mode Kid Gloves, $1.90 per pair. ~ 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 


_S. W. COR. 7TH & ARCH STREETS,» 


JOHN s LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphiay 
Is now opening daily 


NEW SPRING GOODS, 


to which the attention of Friends is respectfully in- 
vited. 

New Striped and Plaid French Silks, $1.25. 

Beautiful Silk and Wool Armenias, 75 cts. 

Mode and Dark Brown Canton Cloths. 

Black Silks very cheap, from $1.50 to $3.00. 

Very superior Black Alpacas. 

Glossy Black Mohairs. 


MUSLINS! MUSLINS! MUSLINS ! 


All the leading makes, bought before the advanee, | 


and selling at low prices. 
Honeycomb & Basket Counterpanes, 
Lot of Towels, all Linen, only 10 cts. 
Linen Hdkfs., from 6 cts. upward. 
Please call before purchasing elsewhere. 
ewors imf 22571 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
_m20p028 33 North Second 8t,, Philada: 


WALNUT BRACKETS, 


Gutlery, Cream Freezers, Tin, Iron, Wil- 
low and Wooden Ware, 4nd a general variety 
ef House Furnishing Goods. 

B, A. WILDMAN & BRO., 


sm 905 Market St., Philada. 


NONPAREN | 


. 


a 
i 


$1.50 to $1.75. | 








